56                                   LECTUBE  II.
admit a most extraordinary coincidence, and that under circumstances where a mutual influence, nay actual borrowing, was far from difficult, and where the character of the passage in Exodus seems to give clear indication on which side the borrowing must have taken place.
I hope I have thus made it clear in what the real value of the Sacred Books of the East consists with regard to a comparative study of religions. We must freely admit that many literary documents in which we might have hoped to find the traces of the earliest growth of a religion, are lost to us for ever. I have tried to show how, more particularly in the case of the Zoroastrian religion, our loss has been very great, and the recent publication of the DinkanZ by Mr. E. W. West (S.S. E., vol. xxxvii) has made us realise more fully how much of the most valuable information is lost to us for ever. We read, for instance (Book ix. cap. 31, 13), that in the Varstm&nsar Nask there was a chapter on c the arising of the spiritual creation, the first thought of Auharma^cZ ; and, as to the creatures of Auharma^cZ, first the spiritual achievement/ and then the material formation and the mingling of spirit with matter; [the advancement of the creatures thereby, through his wisdom and the righteousness of Vohftman being lodged in the creatures,] and all the good creatures being goaded thereby into purity and joy fulness. This too, that a complete understanding of things arises through Vohftman having made a home in one's reason (v&rom).'
To have seen the full treatment of these questions in the Avesta would have been of the greatest value to the students of the history of religions, whether